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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE MOTHER TO HER ONLY CHILD. 


My own, my child! with strange delight I look upon thy face, 
And fold thee to my throbbing breast in a mother's fond embrace. 
Bach breath that stirs thy httle frame can thrills of joy impart ; 
And thy tiny hand’s soft clasp is like a pulse within my heart. 
‘Phy little life lies but within the compass of a dream 

And yet how changed does every scene of my existence seem 
For over e’en its dreariest paths, in freshening gushes, roll 


REPOSITORY. 


|ry zeal, devotion, and industry of the late lamented rector. I . 
THE 


\In the year 1826, a parsonage house, which also appears in 

| the plate, was erected in the rear of the church, on the cor- 
ner of Houston and Mercer streets. The parish continued 

to flourish, and was rapidly increasing in point of numbers ELLEN CAMPBELL. 

and respectability, when, on the 20th of August, 1827, it] “ Many years have passed away since I first saw the on 
| pleased the Almighty Disposer of events, to deprive it of its | ginal of this picture,” said my uncle, as with a faint sigh he 
| pious, zealous, and highly popular pastor, after a few days’ ||took from its case of faded morocco the miniature of a 
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Feelings that long like hidden springs slept darkly in my sou). 


My own, my child! what magic power is in that simple word, 

‘The very depths of tenderness by its sweet sound are stirred : 

And like Bethesda’s heaven-bless'd pool give out a healing power, 

For how can sorrow dwell near thee, fair creature of an hour? 

‘Though from my breast had died away each spark of hope's pure flame, 
‘Though pain and sorrow wrung my heart as erst they racked my frame ; 
Yet gladly would I suffer all to feel the rapturous glow 

‘That thrilled each nerve when first [ gazed upon thy baby brow. 


My own, my child! fain would { draw the shadowy veil that shrouds 

The future from my view with all its sunshine and its clouds, 

To learn what storms must gather yet around thy sinless head, 

And look upon the varied path which thou throuzh life must tread. 

{t may not be—no human skill those myst’ ries may divine— 

The God who led my erring steps will surely watch o'er thine : 

Enough if to thy mother’s hand the blessed power be given 

fo shield thy heart from passion’s strife and fix its hope on heaven. 
[aANTHE. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, 


ulness. After his decease, the pulpit was supplied by the’ young and lovely female. ‘‘ My locks have been whitened 
| Clergy of the city alternately, until the 6th of March, 1829, by the hand of time, my brow has been furrowed by the 
when the present incumbent, the Rev. George Upfold, M. D. |touch of sorrow, my feelings have been chilled by long in- 
then rector of St. Luke’s Church was instituted into the | tercourse with a cold and selfish world; but when I look 
rectorship. "_ : | upon that face, still so young, and bright, and beautiful, the 
| Ra eaten ype the best specs of the er style i lapse of time is forgotten, the freshness of youthful feeling 
° architecture in the city of New-York. The walls are!’ returns, and Iam once more the ardent and impassioned 
constructed of marble, rough from the quarry ; the buttres- | boy who offered up his heart’s earliest and purest homage 
|ses, window-casings, imposts, mouldings, bands, battle-|! pefore that form of breathing loveliness. The artist has 
| ments, shields, tablets, and pmnacles, are of brown free- | portrayed with exquisite skill the lineaments of that beau- 
atone, finely wrought. The plan of the building is rectan- | tiful countenance ; but its ever-varying expression is want- 
| gular, with a front of sixty-six feet, flanked by two octagon|/ing, and you can form no better idea of the intellectual 
|towers, twelve feet in diameter and seventy-three feet in| charms of her face from this picture than you could of the 
| height, supported by buttresses. Between these buttresses, ‘fragrance of the rose from beholding its counterfeit in paint 
are lofty pointed arches, enclosing niches intended for the || ed muslin.” 

| Feception of statues, with a tablet under each, containing || It was, in truth, one of those rare and peculiar faces 
| two shields. Between the towers is a large circular case, or |) which I know not how to designate otherwise than as the 
| catherine-wheel window, thirty-one feet high, and twenty Mary Stuart style of beauty. The dazzlingly fair complexion 
| feet six inches wide, divided by mullions into twelve com- | the swanlike neck, the oval face, the beautifully curved lips, 








CORNBR OF BROADWAY AND HOUSTON-STREET. 


With a highly-finished engraving. 
lars beautiful edifice, of which the annexed engraving} 
affords a very accurate representation, is one of those new 
churches to which the rapid increase of this city for the last! 
few years has given rise; and is the result of individual zeal 
and enterprise. In the autumn of 1823, the formation of an! 
episcopalian congregation in the upper part of Broadway| 
was suggested by a few gentlemen residing in that vicinity, | 
ind by them proposed to the late Rev. Mr. Duffie, then re-| 
cently admitted to holy orders, Being unprovided with a| 
parochial cure, the proposition was acceded to by him and 
the attempt made, by the regular celebration of divine wor- | 
ship, in a room at the corner of Broadway and Broome 
street. From the success which attended the first effort, 
and the gradual increase of the congregation, encourage-. 
ment was derived to pursue the laudable undertaking, and. 
measures were soon adopted for the organization of a parish. 
This was accordingly done on the 25th of December, 1823, _ 
when the first vestry was chosen, the title of St. Thomas's 
Church in the city and county of New-York, given to the 
parish, and the Rev. Cornelius R. Duffie invited to the rec- 
torship. The congregation continuing to increase under his 
faithful and highly acceptable ministrations, it was soon de- 
termined to erect a permanent building for public worship, 
and the site on the corner of Broadway and Houston-street 
faving been purchased, the corner-stone of the present edi- 
tice was laid with suitable religious solemnities on Tuesday | 
the 27th of July, 1824, by the Right Rev. Dr. White, bishop 1 
of Pennsylvania, acting for the bishop of New-York, the | 
Right Rev. Dr. Hobart, then absent in Europe. In less than 
two years from that time the church was completed ; and on 
the 23d of February, 1826, was consecrated by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hobart. On the Sunday following it was opened for 
livine service, and at a sale of pews a few days after, a very 
onsiderable addition was made to the number of permanent 4 
vorshippers. The beauty of the structure, and the novelty 
ef the style of architecture served greatly to attract the 
public attention to it; but though it was unquestionably 


} 
| 
| 
| 


much favoured by these circumstances and by its admirable 

location, the success of the enterprise must be attributed, ! 
under Providence, to the indefatigable exertions of the gen- 
tlemen composing the vestry, and especially to the exempla- 


| partments, with a head of the most elegant tracery, present- 


ing a very imposing appearance. Immediately under this 


window, is the principal entrance, under a Tudor arch, rest- 
ing upon columns of free-stone, and flanked with blank 


niches, trefoil-headed. Other doors give entrance into the 


body of the church through the towers. The sides are one hun- 


dred and thirteen feet in length, containing six lofty pointed 


arched windows each, the sashes glazed in diamond form, 
and the head of each containing a fleur de lis of rich stained 
glass, from the manufactory of Mr. Brewerton of this city. 
The body of the church contains three aisles parallel with 
the sides, and two cross aisles, giving entrance to the pews 
which are finished in an uncommon style of neatness, each 
door containing pannels with quarter-foil tracery. The pul- 
pit, chancel, and organ gallery are ornamented with panne!l- 
ing from the chapel of Henry VIL The nave is also orna- 
mented with panneling rising from side ceilings, support- 
ed by open brackets, with pendants; 
pews, doors, &c., are all painted in imitation of wainscot 
oak. On the south side of the pulpit and in rear of the 
chancel, is the font, standing in a niche, surmounted with a 


these, together with 


most richly carved heading. A similar niche is in prepara 
tion, to be placed on the north-side, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a monument nearly completed to the memory of the 
late rector. The building was erected by Mr. Joseph Tucker 
and Messrs. Geer and Riley, under the superintendence ot 
James N. Wells, esq. from drawings by Josiah R. Brady, 


architect, 





FOR THE NEW VOR K MIRROR 


THE MANIAC’S SONG. 


They sav he s ve ite thes pie 
In this <tlent house of st 
And that none « ee th t j 
Where sorrow runs its briny 
But she whom he loves alk 
But she whom h sal 
And I hear the young, and the f 
As they pass ening dim, 
Whisper thatl « mnger stay 
Hut pass like sainted soul away 
To ym fo ver with? 
lo bloom tf r with 
Then flowers tl nm and starst eh 
And waters t ‘ he dell 
Your care to others | now resign 
For hence far holier jovs are mune 
Stare, waters i flowers, fa ewe!ll 
Stores, waters d flowers. fureweill ALrma 





{so remarkable ; 


| the dark gray eyes, so full of that melancholy sweetness 
which in former times was supposed to portend early death, 
the finely pencilled brows, the high white forehead, “a shrine 
for holy thought,” and the dark tresses which fell in rich 
luxuriance upon her bosom, all contributed to form the very 
pertection of female loveliness, 

“Did such beauty ever belong to a mere mortal?” ex- 
claimed I, gazing with a still unsated eye upon the picture 
The old man smiled sadly. 

‘You have often wondered,” said he, “that I should have 
chosen to spend my life in loneliness when the various vicis- 
situdes of my fortune have afforded me so many opportuni- 
Do you now 
wonder that I should have found no woman capable of sup- 


ties of marrying happily and advantageously, 


Lis- 
ten—my story is a very sunple one; but to you it will not 
} 


plying the place of such a creature in my affections ? 
he devoid of interest. 

“It was during the surmner vacation, shortly after I en- 
tered college, Lf arrived 
home just at sunset, and, knowing that I was net expected 
for several days, Idetermined to surprise my parents by my 
Leaving my horse therefore with my 


that I first saw Ellen Campbell. 


sudden appearance, 
groom at the gate, I walked up the long avenue of elms, and 
going round to a side window, through which I had often 
clambered im my boyish frotics, was just in the act of spring 
ing into the room where sate my father and mother, when 
my attention was attracted by a young female seated in the 
spot usually occupied by myself, and apparently busily en 


Her 


by the thick mas 


gaged in drawing. tuce was completely concealed 


from me ses of dark hair which fell around 
it; but the contour of her head and neck was exquisitely 


Who ‘ ould she 


saw that she was domesticated in the family 


beautiful. be? Not a visitor; for] plainly 
Suddenly a 
passage in my mother’s last letter occurred to me, which 
seemed in some degree to expla the mystery. She men 
tioned that one of my father’s friends had lately died under 


circumstances of a per jtharly distressing nature leaving to 


the guardianship of my father his only daughter, whe would 
This then must 
dte 


my father, and holding up the drawing said, ‘ There, my dear 


probably become a resident in our family 


Wlule I was thus deliberating, she turne 


ey 


be the orphan. 


sir, | have just put the finishing touches to your faveurite.’ 
| His countenance wore that benignant smile for which it was 
and when ¥ perceived the picture to be a 
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Se een ST en 
small but highly-finished sketch of the mansion-house with 
ts lofty turrets and spreading elms, I could easily under- 
stand his feelings. If he was proud of any thing it was 


of his mansion-house, which had formerly been a baronial 
residence, and still retained much of its ancient magnifi- 
cence. 1 was therefore at no loss to account for the glow 
which suffused his fine features as with all the precise court- 
liness of an old fashioned gentleman he expressed his 
thanks. Ashamed of remaining longer concealed, f left my 


lurking place, and entering the room, soon found myself 


seated by my father, listening to my mother’s detail of villag 
gossip with the most exemplary patience, and gazing upon 
the matchless beauty of Ellen Campbell with all the un- 
checked eagerness of boyish admiration. 

“Placed in such a situation with regard to cach other, it 
inay easily be supposed that we did not long remain strang- 
ers. Ellen had been the youngest of eleven children ; but 
her family had suffered an uninterrupted series of calamities. 
fer sisters, as they arrived at the age of womanhood, 
fell successive victims to consumption, and her brothers had 


all perished by violent deaths. The last, a fine, noble boy of 


eighteen, had been accidentally shot by his own father, who, 
overpowered by this new and unexpected stroke of affliction, 
puta period to his existence, leaving the orphan Ellen sole 
heiress of his vast possessions. Such a continued succession 
of misfortunes had given a deep tone of melanc holy to her 
character. The sorrow which had thrown so dark a cloud 
over her early days, had destroyed the natural cheerfulness 
of her disposition ; and among the gay and happy creatures 
whose age fitted them to be her companions, she appeared 
constantly oppressed with sadness; as the flower which 


grows only in the shade will seem pale and almost scentless | 


when compared with those that have drank the light as well 
us the dew of heaven, She was indeed a rarely gifted being. 
The wild luxunance of her untrained genius had spread 
itself widely over the vast field of knowledge; and there 
was scarcely any branch of science to which it had not at- 
tached itself ; but the powers of her mind wasted themselves 
by their own superabundant strength ; as the unpruned vine 
will expend, in putting forth new shoots, the vigour which 
should enable it to produce truit in its season. Though her 
education had been merely that of an ordinary female, she 
had acquired a variety of information greater than is pos- 
sessed by many highly cultivated men. But it was all super- 
ficial; she knew nothing profoundly, and yet this very igno- 





rance 
originality to her remarks which could not fail to charm even 


of the technicalities of wisdom gave a brillianey and 


the most learned ofher hearers. Her voice was one of uncom- 
mon sweetness and flexibility. In ordinary conversation 
there was a melancholy music in its tone which thrilled like 
the harpings of the wind-god’s lyre ; but when she read aloud 
her voice was capable of every variation, from the gleeful 
tone of mirth to the low deep murmur of despair. 

“| will not attempt to describe the progress of my attach- 
ment to this extraordinary woman. We walked together, 
we rode together, we studied together; our tastes, our ha- 
bits, our pursuits were the same; and when compelled to 
separate myself from her in order to return to college, it was 
like the sundering of soul and body. But I had now a new 
stimulus to exertion, a new goal for my ambition; and dili- 
gently did I strive to win those honours which I fondly hoped 
would enhance the value of my affection, Thus passed 
several years of happiness. | had never breathed my leve 
to Ellen in words, but I could not suppose her unc onscious 
of that which betrayed itself in my every look and tone. 
Alas, I might have been spared much suffering if I had 
better understood that strange mystery, the heart of woman. 
1 mistook the proffered hand and frank welcome of sisterly 
regard for the deep tenderness of love, and little knew how 
closely she hides within the inmost recesses of her heart the 
secret of her affections. Well do Lremember the expression 
of her face when I first told my love. We were standing in 
the deep recess of a large Gothic window, looking out upon 
the western sky then glowing with the splendors of a sum- 
mer sunset. Her cheek wore the crimson tlush of suppress- 
ed emotion, and her large dark eyes were fixed upon the 
gorgeous pageantry of clouds, as if drinking in anew the 
light of heaven. While 1 was intently watching the changes 
of her expressive countenance, she suddenly clasped her 
hands together, and, as if forgetful of my presence, exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh that these earthly fetters might be quickly loosed ! 
Oh that my restless spirit might soar unchecked to thos« 








_ ERR E ataE Re eaaY yER aan? Geernamenedtl ~ — 
pure regions where alone it ean find repose! verpowere THE CASKET 
by the deep and earnest sadness of her manner, I could no med 





longer restrain the expressions of more than fraternal 
| 


regard, which had so often trembled on my lips. She listen-'! FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


FALSE REFINEMENT. 


Tuere are beings who do not seem designed by nature t 
live in this world ; who appear totally unfitted, from chara: 
ter and disposition, to mingle with the common class © 
mankind, 
|fashion and the conceit of education, or wounded with th 

rudeness of ignorance and the impertinence of curiosity 

and thus, from an innate delicacy of mind, a peculiar sens: 
tiveness which few can understand, and fewer still appreciate 

they are often led to pass on through life, and move amids' 
the multitade in utter loneliness of heart. It is both a mis 
| fortune and a fault to cultivate this overstrained refinemen! 
of taste, which causes its possessor to lock up the socia! 


ed to me in perfect silence. She averted not her face, she 
did not even blush at my earnest and imploring gaze; her!) 
whole soul seemed absorbed in feeling too strong for all or- || 
dinary modes of expression ; but when she raised her eyes, 
her look was such as I had never before witnessed. It was 
not a look of sadness, but of suflering, deep, intense, long- 
continued suffering, and I felt too surely that I was answered. 
“J will not weary vou by repeating all our conversation, 
though every word is as familiar to me as if I heard it but 
yesterday. Ellen was too generous to allow me the faintest 
hopes of success, when by the sacrifice of her woman’s 
pride she could at once convince me of their vanity. Witha! 
flushed cheek and burning brow she confessed to me that 
her affections were no longer in her own power ; ‘and though | 


s springs of feeling, and withdraw into the desolate solitude 
it seemed perfectly incredible that Ellen Campbell should | — ; 


of the spirit, rather than to seek enjoyment from commor 
sources. 

“The world is not all a desert,” said Julia Wilmington 
to her friend Everard Montreville. ‘It has its redeeming 
mein tnarel tetona ae eps of oany, ets & ortemn ent, AA SA eit mon 
lose all recollection of past scenes. But the expectations of || You will not ‘be as happy as you might be, on account o* 
both were disappointed. No change of place, no vicissitude || your foolishly fastidious lies eal yet, at the eosee time, 8 
of fortune, ever had power to banish from my remembrance | eis you are not half as ideuiiidie in reality, as you wouk 
the being whom I had so fondly worshipped ; and Ellen, | fain persuade yourself.” % 

||} Montreville smiled—and with his smile, the gloom passed 
: “ || from his countenance, like a cloud from the sun. 
|| for by the very attainment of her wishes she was destroyed. || ,, It may be 0, Julia,” he replied ; “but if I err on one 


“It was her misfortune to love a genius—that is te say, a! , . 
J “ & ie i side, you erralsoon the other. You, I fear, are not as happs 
man who from his earliest years had been accustomed to the || : be.” 
i ectadeesitienites ait te: tana 1! as you pretend to be. 
most extravagant praise for the superiority olf his mental) 6 > . > 
z e — f : |} “My feelings have changed with circumstances,” an 
| swered she, in a tone of indifference. “I have had my 
|| hours of despondency ; but they are past. Stern necessit\ 
. : has taught me a philosophy which perhaps I should neve 
him at an age when she was capable of judging of the bril- |! F em F F . 
| have learned, could I have chosen my own lot in life.” 


‘ athe P . The beaut f his Ts and! ' 

_ et than = good 7 ne 2 Pe 1s Pe on an | “And what is this philosophy, Julia?” said Montreville 
» sple s genius azzied her young - , 

the splendour of his genius had dazzied her young imagina-|/ ., ¢,, you not teach it to me?” 


tion: she saw in him the very idol of her dreams ; and it is 


be the victim of a hopeless passion, yet such I was compell- HI 
ed to believe was the fact. We parted. She remained in|) 
her tranquil home to cherish her ill-fated affection in secrecy || 
and sorrow, while I went out into the world, vainly seeking, || 


poor Ellen, alas, she had too much reason to exclaim with 
the satirist, “the gods have heard with too indulgent ears,” 


powers, and who had therefore devoted his attention entire- 
ly to their culture, forgetting the weeds thatin the mean time 
were rapidly springing up in his heart. Ellen had met with 


i] 


“No” — a ¢ 
not surprising that she should soon have learned to look upon | No,” answered she, hastily ; “ you have no need for 
i| sent : : eee: Ss ‘ ; ; 
him as the ‘ being meant to be her happiness.’ But at that || present ; and without the necessity for its exertion, i 
,|| cannot be acquired.’ 





period ambition was his idol: he had no time for love ever 
with such a creature as Ellen before him; and when circum- | Everard Montreville was one of those beings who retisr- 
stances occurred to separate them, he turned away as coldly | to mux with the crowd, and unbend to the world in genera! 
as if he had never looked upon her beauty, leaving in her To most of his acquaintance he appeared cold, haughty 
heart the poisoned arrow of unhappy love. About a year 'and reserved ; and though histalents were of a higher orde: 
after I had parted trom her they again met. He had acquired |than eommen, and his powers ef pleasing seldom equalled 
a large share of popular applause, he had, as he supposed, || tt was not singular that while many admired, there wer: 
fully provided for obtaining the ‘tame that follows atte r, | but few that loved him. it was only his wntimate friend 
and he had now time to indulge the softer feelings of his na-| who knew the generosity of his heart and the nobleness o! 


| ture. The beautiful heiress was an object too conspicuous his mind; and who regretted in him, the fatal mdulgence « 


to be overlooked ; with the quick eye of a man experienced | those fastidious sentiments and that morbid refinement o 
in human nature he discovered her secret partiality for him, | feeling, whic h destroyed the charm of the ordinary pleasur: 
and in a short time she became Ins wife. Then first did she | of lite. 
learn the reality of sorrow. He was a man not only of dis- Julia Wilmington had much of the same disposition ; bu 
sipated habits but of depraved feelings ; and the pure and | with this difference—that while Everard encouraged an 
delicate being who had fondly believed with Madame de cherished it in himself, she saw and telt its deleterious e! 
Stacl, that genius 1s always full of goodness, was compelled | fects, and endeavoured, as much as possible, to subdue ans 
to see the god of her idolatry transformed into the object of | conquer it. Still, Montreville appeared to her the most 
her contempt. 
“When I next saw her she was fast sinking into the | seruples, and condemned his selfishness in withdrawing 
grave. She died with her hand clasped in mine ; and though from the fellowship of those arourd him, she loved him no: 
thirty years have passed since then, i still feel the cold grasp the less for finding that enjoyment in her so iety which he 
of those relaxing fingers as distinetly asif not an hour had | could not derive from others. In return tor this preferen: 


perfect being in existence; and while she laughed at hi- 


elapsed. 1 did not curse the wretch who had thus trampled and, perhaps partly from a kind of unconscious vanit 
on her young aff ctions ; for I recollected that she had loved | which it occasioned, she gave her whole heart to friendshiy 
him ; butin the bitterness of my soul I prayed that he might) while Everard gave only his esteem and confidence. , 
feel, deeply and dreadfully teel, the value of the heart he had There is always danger m a friendship between those o 
broken, In youth, in manhood, and in age, she has ever opposite sexes, and seldom perfect ecandour. In man) 
been my idol, For her sake I have toiled atter fame! for her cases, the nature of things and the customs of the wor! 

sake Ihave pnzed the applauses of the multitude ; and the | forbid it. Julia Wilmington, for instance, would affirm tu 
world can bestow on me no prouder praise than that of Montreville, that she was happy, while a sigh contradicte: 


deeming me worthy to have been the lover of Ellen Camp- her words; and Everard, on the other hand, would ofte) 


; 


bell.” IANTHE. say that he was miserable, wluile a clance of triumph to!’ 
| 





: = = that he would not exchange his feelings, and the conscious 
Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracks of ness of his own powers, for all the boasted happiness o! 
licht in a discourse, that make every thing about them clear the thoughtless and the gay. He had chosen Julia for |: 


friend; but he had given his /ore to another. These tw: 


and beautiful. ‘ 
Trust that man in nothing who has not a conscience in|! had never met—and Julia shrunk from the idea of seein; 
the one who had rivalled her in the affections of Evera: 


every thing. 


They are either disgusted with the frivolity o! 
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“IT know,” she would say to herself, “that she cannot “It is not possible, 
‘ake him happy. She may have talents, aud beauty, and | nation—and then suddenly checking herself at the recol- 


exclaimed Julia, with a look of indig- 


cccomplishmeuts ; but she will never enter into the peculiar | lection that she was speaking to a stranger, she inquired, 
‘emperament of his disposition, nor discover the delicate | with a forced appearance of unconcern, the cause of their 
raits in his character.” parting 

It would be impossible to describe Helen Milford. Her “ I cannot tell,” replied the lady. 
‘ace was beautiful, trom its expression and intelligence ; her | thought she had too much levity, but I imagine he was some- 


“People say that he 


vonversation delightful from its variety, and her manners | what singular in his notions, and ove r-particularin what he 
‘ascinating from their strict adherence to nature. Indeed || required. Mrs. Montreville was a very lovely woman, and 


she was far superior to Julia in every thing but the know- | no one thought she was to blame.” 
edge of the human heart. She loved Montreville; but it} “And where is she now ?” asked Julia, 


was true that she did not understand him. “Gone home to her parents,” said Mrs. Martine, “ and 


He married her—and the false refinement of his ideas | her husband, I am told, is in this city.” 
aused him to discover a thousand blemishes in her cha- | She fixed her eyes on Julia, who could no longer conceal 


racter. |'the unusual and unaffected interest which she took in her 


Julia, on the contrary, became strongly attached to the |! recital. 


young and lovely wife of her friend, and saw with regret, ||“ You will probably see him, Miss Wilmington,” contin- 


that while both were amiable and estimable, they were not || yed she. 
\| 
i| 


alculated for each other. “Yes—no, madam,” answered Julia, scarcely knowing 


—" | 
“My dear Julia,” said Helen in the course of a tamiliar ! what she said 


** We have been too long separated for him 


onversation, “I wish you would tell me how to please | to seek, under such painful circumstances, a renewal of for- 
Montreville—i sometimes think he would have been far’! mer intimacy.” 

happier with you, than he 1s with me; and really wonder|| — « He js excessive ly proud and reserved,” said her compa- 
that you did not marry him.” nion, “and appears to disdain the opmeons of the world, 
“For the best reason in the world, Helen,” answered |! and yet his particular friends are enthusiastic in his prais¢ 


1} 


Julia, laughing at her apparent seriousness—* because he Julia had no idea of descanting with Mrs. Martine on the 


elected you; and I fancy ne one will accuse him of want of | merits of one who had ence held the highest place in her 


aste. The only ditliculty now is, that you do not know | esteem, and making some slight reply w 


her observations, 


um as well as I do.” | she left the room. A thousand gloomy and distreesing re- 


‘** [shall never know him then,” said Helen, with a sigh. || fections crowded on her mind; and while she sincerely 


He is more and more a mystery to me every day.” pitied Helen, her heart refused to reproach Montreville. 


* Do not encourage such a sentiment, dear Helen,” said 


“ He isalready sutliciently punished,” thought she to her- 
" . | > . " 
ier friend ; “it will be the bane of your peace, and will |! self.—“ The overwrought delicacy of fecling, the dee p re- 


yradually undermine an affection which ought to grow! finement of sentiment, which he so wiltully cherished 
stronger with the progress of time. Believe me, Everard | against his better judgment, will only serve to augment the 
And thou too, dearest Helen ' 
mly te correct those trifling errors in your conduct, which}! ardent, and beautiful, and fascinating, im thy first setting 


lash with his peculiar opinions of propriety, to make your- |! out in life, how unfortunate has been thy destiny 


oves you better than any other human being; and you have || misery they have occasioned. 


self all that he wishes you to be.” | Julia believed that Everard would call on her, and she 
“f cannot change my nature, Julia,” said Helen, with a | was not disappointed. To her he was still the same. Thy 
eturn of her natural sprightliness, “ and if Montreville ex- |! ¢hanges in the fortunes of his life had made no alteration in 


pected to find pertection in a girl like me, he deserves to be | jis friendship for her—yet they both felt on meeting, that 


tercourse was lost, 


lisappointed.” j}something of the charm of former in 


So saying, she turned to her piano, and with an air half) 44, gid not speak of Helen; and she understood his cha- 
say and half sad, commenced singing the fashionable song, | racter too we ll to introduce the subject: but atter conversin 
ind it was then, 


“* Fall not in love, dear girls beware, tor awhile, he urged her to sing tor him ; 


Oh, never tallin love—"" &e : 


i that she ventured an allusion that might svothe, without 
julia sighed involuntarily ; and Everard, who had entered 


inperceived, echoed her sigh. She started, and a single 


wounding Ins fechngs, by choosing those beautitul words, 
Oh, no, we ne mer her 
glance was exchanged between them, but not a word. Her name is never b & 
' 
1 se s t, i acl 3 are t ! } 
tle le n closed her instrument, and each of the trio appeared The last verse in particular, seemed to be felt in all its mean- 
ro feel an unwonted restraint, for which they could scarcely 


ing, 
account. | Like me, per t 
Shortly after this little scene in married life, chance or B F , oo ir 
lestiny separated the triends for a lapse of years. Montre- She never 


lle removed with his wite to a distant part of the state ; | A silent pressure of the hand was the only answer ot Ever- 


ind the correspendence which was at first begun with ar- ard, but it spoke more than volumes tothe heart of Julia 


lour, grew, by degrees, less and less frequent till at length It may be, that these deep and morbid sensibilities in th 


ceased entirely. bosom of Montreville, may yet be dissipated in the rapid 








Julia had gathered from a few desultory expressions in) streain of commerce, or swallowed up in the vortex of the 
letters of each, that neither was yery happy; and world; but let his history be a warning to those who 
rrieved in secret that two gitted and accomplished indivi- |, would live in fellowship with mankind, and derive pleasure 
uals, who were both capable of feeling and inspiring affee- | from the social interchange of thendly offic with each 
‘ion, should thus have thrown away their happiness in an//other, to avoid the indulgence of that false refinement of 
l-assorted match. mind, which will give a fatal di t to the ordinary scenes 
She often wished to hear from her again, but it is alw ays | and enjoyments of lite. Esrecur 
liificult to renew a broken correspondence. The common 
opics of interest between the parties, soon become absorb- ‘, 
, , FOR THE NEW-YORK MIKKO 
din a protracted silence ; and though the heart may con- 
inue to respond to its early friendships, the expressions ANACREONTIC, 
hich at first flewed easy and natural, grow, after a long I have gold in my coffer “2 i 
separation, stiff and constrained, thas aieces- ote ; 
Dhave ships ’ 1 
Accident, however, introduced to her acquaintance a lady But the dark 
who had been residing in the same place with Montrevill: Gold and g f way lk ‘ fr 
, . 7 . ; The «, they ‘ \ 
id Helen, and from her she learned the sequel of their his- Thee te . : 
tory. But eternity - sin a lov \ ‘ 
Mrs. Martine was fond of talking, and delighted, like 
iany others, to be the bearer of intelligence. A NICE DISTINCTION. —However contradictory tt may be in 
“| believe, Miss Wilmington,” said she to Julia, “that! geometry, it is true in taste, that many little things wil not 
ou were formerly acquainted with Everard Montreville ?” | make a great one. The sublime impresses the mind at 


; ! },! ‘ - 
* answered she. once, and with one great idea; it is asingle blow: the ei 





“I had that pleasure, madam,’ 
‘You know then, I presume, that he has separated trom | gant, indeed, may be produced by repetition, by an accumu- 


«wife ” 


lation of many minute circumnstan 
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| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HEBER S SERMONS. 


Tue admirers of this lamented and highly accomplishes 


relate, will be gratiticd with this valuable present from hi 
anuable relict. We have not had time to peruse the volume 
but from what we have seen, feel confident it will support the 
author's previously ac quired tame, and turmish use ful matter 
for prous meditation, It us from the press of the associat: 
printers, an lis in exact accordance with th London copy 
ABRIDGMENT OF THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 
Washington Irving has done himself'no more than ordinary 
justice, in abndging this large and able work tor the mor 
general use of the public We heartily concur in the sug 
gestion thrown out m the Evening Post, that it be made 


reading class-bouk in our seminaries, The beauties of j 
style, and the interest of it ibject, ensure its success 


THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 
Phe June number ot this periodical has just been publishes 
and it tully sustains the high promises given by its predece 
sors Pius work is considered in Ewrope to surpass its two 


rival contermporanes in this country It posseses a racincs 





und freshness mits style, a boldness, and vigour, and origin 
ality in thought; and a spurt of imagination ¢ nliightens and 


gives zest to its analyses, wluch we shall im vain look for in 


itselders, We could wish to see it more extensively cireu 
ated in this part of the country, as a means of diffusin 
correct Information respecting the capacities and knowledg: 
of our southern writers, and also respecting the claims of ou 


’ 


southern brethren generally to our esteem and aflection— 


clanns that have too often been set aside and trampled unds 
foot by the seltish ind hy pecs tical views of certam writs 
amongst ourseive 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL JOURNAL 


The twenty-ninth number of thi yt riodic al, which is now 
conducted by Dr, Peixotto, and a great number of associate 
contributors, has just made it ippearance, This work 
wWluch is the only quarte rly publication in the state of New 
York, has been much enlarged, and improved in its general 


appearance. Among the writers ot ¢ says, we perceive those 


ot Proiessor Beck ot Albany, Dr Doucet of New-York, 
Christy, Rumsey, Belden, Ogden, and Graves. We sincerely 
hope that this journal may meet with a substantial and 
generous support trom che publi The price ts five dollar 
perannum, C. 5. Franeis, the proprictor of the Parthenot 
Broadway, the pu hue 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
We have looked over the proot-sheets of a work, entitle 
“Inductive Exercise i Enghsh Grammar; designed to 
give young pupils a knowledge of the first principles of the 
English language; by Richard W. Green.” The pretace 
a modest and well written exposition of the author’s view 
School-books are too trequently composed above the com 
pt sion of voung bey ind regular rules, however cleat 
they mat cm to the writer, and however thoroughly they 
may be commutted to memory, rarely add much to the rea 
knowledge of the scholar Mr. Green has reduced the ru 
sents of the s« ol uninar to ther most simpl 
orm, and by mak 1 pupil deduce fr iles from his ow: 
muslv a red oxpern 1d of striving to compe: 
un to receive, from the rules abstractly, an understanding 
of the subject, he ves lum confidence im his exertion 
ind renders the study easy and agreeabl With the aid ot 


this excellent treatise, children of a very early age may be- 
come familiar with the fundamental prin of languag 
with a facility not to be enjoyed by any othe method, and 
we recommend it to the attention of parent and teachers, 
as a guide much superior to thi renerally in us Many 
well advanced in parsing, would receive much advantage 
from an attentive perusal of it, and we do not remember to 
have seen any which would be a more valuable acquisition 
to those academies who purpo is to conduct very young 


pupils through a preparatory course of education. We shal! 


notice the book more at length hereatter 
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HUMAN LIFE. 


I nave been pondering on the dreams of life, 

By thie dim stream in twilight’s pensive hour 
Along whose banks with carly promise rite, 

The glad winds whisper with mysterious pow: + 

And gentle dews descend, a viewless shower 
As I have watch'd the rippling waters play, 

And marked the freshness of the closing tlower 
My thoughts have passed with day's declining ray 
Back to the times gone by—to spirits passed awa) 


Each haunt of boyhood, each familiar face, 
Comes thronging back like sunbeams to my sou 
Bright as a spring cloud in its nameless grace, 
When its pure borders to the breeze unroll, 
And float through azure depths without contro! 
The loved, the beautiful! whose soul-lit eyes 
Beamed as our steps were turned to pleasure’s goa! 
Whilst o'er our heads were bent the golden skies, 
Filled with those hues of yoy to which the heart rephes 


How like to being is this babbling stream, 

With shade and moonlight on its reatleas breast 
Passing, like wind-tones, or a fitful dream, 

Suil rushing onward with no place of rest, 

Stirred by the soft winds trom the balmy west 
Kissed by the blossoms of the sunny spring, 

For a brief summer with a green shore blest 
Then bearing autumn’s yellow offering, 
Till oer its icy thrall dull winter shakes his wing 


Oh, this is human life !—one hour is given, 
Then all sweet blossoms in our paths are spread 

When earth's bright semblance wakes a dream of heaven 

When the blue infinite i frir o’erhead, 

And gleams of joy from fairy wings are shed 
Then come the shadows of the night of age, 

With passions crushed, enthusiast feelings dead 
With the dim, oft -conn'd leaves of memory's page, 
And the hush'd evening tide of our brief pilgrimage! Everarp. 





THE CENSOR. 
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THE PERIPATETIC. 





NUMBER I, 


Havinc happily adjusted the preliminaries to which I 
have before referred, and which the sagacious reader cannot 
but perceive was no casy matter, the next consideration to 
be attended to, was incident and adventure. Here again, 
a thousand difficulties started up—a thousand obstacles, 
which at first appeared insurmountable, presented them- 


selves, 
‘ Undique et undique,”* 


and I was in the very act of abandoning the project, and of 
leaving No. I. to stand, as is not unfrequently the case with 
literary undertakings, as the sole monument of my existence, 
and of my good intentions, at least, if not of my resolution, 
when my friend, the captain, proposed a walk in Broadway. 
{ at first hesitated. Rambler as Iam, no less in habit than 
in name, the very thoughts of encountering the variety of 
scenery, if I may be allowed the expression, and of incident 
which, from my former experience, I anticipated frou: 
such a lounge, the constant and unceasing succession of 
pretty faces which, although pleasurable in themselves, to a 
sensitive individual lke myself could not but be productive 
of painful reflections, had almost occasioned a refusal. But 
your military men are not to be easily foiled, The captain, 
with all the authoritativeness, though perhaps with a little 
more condescension than when commanding his forty men 
in a volunteer corps of ill-trained militia, insisted on a com- 
pliance, which at length I was induced to give We accord- 
ingly sallied forth, and after having traversed a few streets 
thickly strewed with mud, pigs, and children found ourselves 
on that most fashionable part of this favorite promenade, the 
walk fronting St. Paul's, and mingled in the crowd which were 
wending their way towards the Battery,with all the regularity 
ofa rapid stream. My friend. with the enthusiasm so natural 
to his personal, and the gallantry so indispensable to his pro- 
fessional character, walked on, leaning upon my arm, ap- 
parently unconscious of his companion, and wrapped up in the 
enchanting scene around him. Occasionally a half broken 
exclamation escaped his lips, as some beautiful creature 
passed by; then a nod, look, or word of recognition, and an 
eager gaze behind him as far as his eye could reach, con- 


vinced me that our walk was not likely to be productive of 


much pleasure, as far, at least, as it depended on commu- 
nity of feeling. At length, however, I seized the opportu- 
nity which accident affurded, and broke the silence which 
had, to a certain extent, marred the gratification of our ram- 
ble, and had hitherto placed us rather in each other's way. 

* It has often,” said 1, “ been to me a matter of observa- 
tion how much the pleasures and even the comforts of life 


are made subservient to considerations inconsistent with || and adds an endearing charm to the thread of our existence 


both, And as often as I have turned my attention to the || Let us learn to view fashion as the end of our being ; let us 
subject, I have been struck with astonishment at the eager- | cease to think of usefulness as at all necessary to the for- 
ness and ingenuity with which means are sought out and in- || mation of character—and, above all, let us regard the appa- 
vented to increase those restraints upon that easy and rational | rent vexations in which we will be involved, and the troubles 
enjoyment which should form, as it were, the soul of our ex- || We may be called on to endure in reducing this principle te 
|istence, and which is undoubtedly intended to relieve the | practice, as a kind of self-gratulatory penance, similar te 
| mind from all that is disagreeable and perplexing. No man that which certain enthusiasts of old took delight in render- 
seems to consider his natural wants as sufficiently numer- | ing to the idol of their devotion, by standing in a single posi- 
ous, but all are constantly on the alert stimulating their avi- | 40" for days, weeks, months, and even years together, 
dity for change, and as studiously increasing their cares and | 88d ceasing to wonder whence the pleasures of fashionabl« 
their wants, as if they, and they alone, were the source of | life are derived, our only cause of surprise will be, not that 
happiness. The desire of novelty becomes the predominant such should exist, but that their sway should not be uni 
passion, and, like Alexander,who sighed for another world to | Versal, and their dominion acknowledged by all who have 
conquer, when the means ofits gratification are exhausted, we | the least pretensions, not merely to polish and education 
either sink into a kind of moral lethargy, or rush upon some but to civilization itself.” 
expedient whose absurdity is only equalled by its extrava-, “* Inthe abstract,” said the captain, who had listened with 
gance. Our habits of business are regulated, not according | considerable attention to the conclusion of my remarks, and 
to our own sense of expediency or propriety, but according who «did not fail to observe the tone and manner in which 
to the uncertain and fluctuating standard of the aura popu- they were delivered, “I might, perhaps, admit the justice of 
lari, while our sources and means of gratification are re- | What you have said. But I need not tell you that society i+ 
strained by the capricious and still more uncertain scale of | ®” artificial institution, in which many of our natural com- 
forts as well as necessities must be sacrificed to those laws 





fashionable and polite society. We surrender in both in- 
stances not only without resistance, but seemingly with a which have been established for its regulation, and the 


degree of pleasure, the privilege which, as rational beings, | wisdom of which, if viewed abstractly, are of necessity view 
we ought to exercise of thinking and acting for ourselves, ed erroneously. We are all, to use a military figure, like 
“for which all that we receive in retarn is the consolation | *°!diers in an extensive army, who are required to submit to 
\Incident to the reflection that we have compromised with the | many privations, which fall heavily upen individuals, it is 
|| world as well as we could, and, reasoning upon the princi-| true, but which are indispensable to the order and disciplins 
|| ple of the old proverb, “ misery loves company,” that, if we, of the whole. Rely upon it, then, that if you mean to pass 
are chargeable with folly, we do not stand alone. Nay, ' through life with comfort to yourself, you will be compelled 
} more, we separate ourselves from the great mass of socie- | © #dopt in earnest, as your rule of conduct, what you now 
ty, trom whom we should derive enjoyment, and to whose | “PP€@F disposed to treat with ridicule, although, per- 
‘enjoyment we are bound by every tie that connects us with || @ps, rather highly coloured ; and that if your happiness is 
| society to contribute, and entrench ourselves within a pale | marred by their observance, it is not at all likely to be in- 
|| where all is dissimulation, formality and fashion. Do you! creased by arraying yourself against popular opinion, and 
ask for an example? Behold yon crowded assemblage of | attempting to subvert those customs and institutions which 
fair and gay, so thickly collected together amid the luxuries || have received the marten of — real — and are as 
|| of what is technically called a jamb, that respiration is al- || firmly settled as the foundations of society itself.” 
/most impossible, and locomotion utterly out of the question; | I was about to reply, but my friend recoilecting an en 
with occasionally a dance, compared with which the milita- | 28&¢™ment the appointed hour for which had arrived, we s¢ 


ry lock step is freedom itself, to while away the time, sea- parated. b 
| soned by a little restrained, formal, and unmeaning gossip— 





| and to wind up all, a fatigue of body and mind, with their con- || 
}comitants, head-ache, heart-ache, and the “thousand other |) Eee 
j\ills that flesh is heir to,” which render existence almost in- | 
|| supportable! Behold the same individuals going through the | 





” 
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SKETCH BY A MAN OF FIFTY. 


Tuirty years ago I was pennyless and without a friend. 
I had engaged unsuccessfully in two or three forlorn specu 
lations, in the course of which | wandered about the state 
with a reckless independence, sometimes mourning over the 
past, and sometimes anticipating the bleak and gloomy fu 
ture. At length my funds and every invention to increase 
them were exhausted, and, shunning all society, I spent « 
: week in devising plans by which I was to be rescued from 
clouds, which at a distance present the appearance of two my embarrassments. I was very young, and adversity was 
contending armies. Or behold yon deserted dwellings—their a strange thing to me. In the ‘absence of all amusement 
tenants flying as from & pestilence, surrounded on all sides and occupation I devoted myself to rambling. I passed 
by smoke and steam, to enjoy the luxury of a burning sun, hours and whele days in roaming over the lovely scenery 0! 
fanned occasionally by a still more burning breeze, bearing aun of Ges want picturesque countzies 1 ever saw. I would 
upon its wings countless myriads of musquitoes, and tel start off in the morning, whee the sun first peered above the 
me why this fretful uneasiness at surrounding circumstances, lowing east, and, with a few hard biscuits in my pocket 
and this unceasing desire for novelty even at the cost of “8 sa journey 1 knew not and [ cared not whither. 1 
personel suffering cannot describe ‘the sensations with which I have awakened 

“ Fashion ;” said the captain, who although his attention ‘from my feverish slumbers, and gone thus abroad beneath 
had been principally directed to surrounding objects, but! tne fair morning sky, when the fragrance was loosened 
who had nevertheless paid some little attention to the obser- from the thousand surrounding flowers, and every simple 
vations I had made, “ fashion is every thing.” object of nature came up to my sight with sweet realits 

“} have heard,” continued I, “an old proverb— pride | after a night tinged with the colours of unhappy dreams ; am 
knows no pain,’ and I have never known one more strong- |! as the sun 
ly applicable. Fashion, indeed! Strange must be its influ- | 


same listness ceremony night after night, jaded, exhausted, 
jand almost sinking under the exertion, and yet supported 
) through it by some mvisible agency, by which it is borne up! 
in the midst of sufferings (for they can be called by no other 
name) which seem almost beyond human endurance. Turn- 
ing vour eyes towards yonder fashionable promenade, be- 
hold for hours together the mazy throng move on, untired 
like the constant undulation of the ocean tides, the ther- 


” 


mometer at ninety “‘in the shade,” and the dust rising in 


— “ Sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 
Were catching, upon wave and tree, 


ence, and stranger still its effects, if it can turn sources of 
The arrows from his subtle quiver,’ 


suffering into scenes of pleasure, and change the bitterness || 
of existence into its most agreeable and desirable enjoyment. | [ have seemed abstracted from the ties of society, and dwe: 
Marvellous the cause which can convert torture into de light, | in the silence that was unbroken by any sound to remind me 
or which, by the simple effect of imagination alone, can lull) of man, as if I had been a deer ora bird, or some other free and 
us into security in the midst of the most imminent danger.|| untamed creature of the forest, gifted with human sense and 
Let us hear no more of the severity of punishment, since it. feeling. Ofthe scenery around me I was completely enamour 
requires but the assistance of the fancy to render it the, ed. I lost every taste for other occupations. I wished to 
source of pleasure, or of the agony of personal torture, since | enjoy for ever this wild existence, in the midst of rocks, and 
the same cause which produces it sweetens our enjoyments, | trees, and rivers,watching the occurreoces of the inanimate 
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world, in the many capricious shapes in which life has sprung ' 


up in its mysterious connexion with matter. I wishI could 
paint, but it is impossible, the exquisite pictures which here | 
pressed themselves upon my notice. The pencil may sketch | 
the outlines of unmoving things, and present the cloud, the | 
river, or the grove, with something like life upon the canvass; 
but it cannot compass the graceful changes of the earth and || 
air; itcannot make the cloud melting u.to its many images, 
and floating down the blue heavens ; nor the grove, with the 
rustling and waving of its restless branches, nor the stream, 
lapsing along like liquid diamond,or gurgling around the rough 
rock with its world of living gorgeous creatures, darting like 
spirits through its lucid element. I had imagined myself an 
observer of nature, but I had never before been driven to a 
study of its countless and inexpressible beauties, and now I 
found in their contemplation a kind of relief from other 
thoughts. 

There is every where through the works of Providence an 
assuasive influence above philosophy, inconsistent with vio- 
lent emotion. Dear reader, if you are weary of the world—if 
life has gone with you so that you look upon it as a tedious 
and a hacknied story—if you have laboured long and are yet 
surrounded with want—if poverty has cut down the best 
feelings of your soul—if you have hoped and been disappoint- 
ed—if you have trusted and been betrayed—if some being, 
around whom your very heart's strings were woven, has 
been but yesterday returned to the dark earth,—go forth 
trom the rude noise of busy men to the quiet and winning | 
‘oveliness of a country scene. Look out some dell in the midst 
of a lonely forest, where the green bank, scented with a few 
wild flowers, slopes down to a running stream that some- 
times dashes through a compressed channel, and sometimes 
expands into a silvery lake. The bending willow shall over- 
hang its surface, and a few rocks jut their mossy points 
here and there into the rippling water. When you lie down 
upon the cool grass, the birds will alight near you, and) 
warble their sweet notes, and trim their beautiful feathers, 
with a confidence in you which you would deem it sacrilege 
to betray. Above your head, through the openings in the 
branches, pieces of blue sky will gleam upon you with 
clouds sailing silently, and if it be towards evening, and the 
red sun is going down to his golden couch, his crimson rays 
will stream through the trees, and fall upon some venera- 
ble oak, or the leaves of a grove, or the side of a high rock, 
or the bosom of the glassy stream, lending them all a beau- 
ty like that of fairy land. Before you have numbered half 
of these simple and common things in nature’s history, 
though there have been a tempest of wild and gloomy reso- 
lutions in your mind, it wili all pass away unconsciously ; 
you will be inspired with a resignation to the will of Provi- 
dence singularly opposite to your former recklessness, and be 
filled with a softness of grief dearer than the i:ghtest flash of 
nleasure. | 

In such scenes, with such sensations, I yielded myself to 
the current of the world, and resolved again to seek upon 
its unstable billows for a reputation and a home. I wrote 
to a friend who was the proprietor of an academy of some | 
renown, and offered my services as an assistant. They were 
kindly accepted. His answer enclosed advance money to 
a considerable amount, and, in a few days, as if I were but 
the image of some changing dream, I found myself away 
trom the wide green hills and shadowy woods of the 

ountry, pent up in a small room with a class of boys whom 
I was to initiate into the mysteries of geography and astro- 
nomy. 

The first lad was a dull singular looking being, of a most 
unpromising exterior. Judging from appearances, the pro- || 
dability of teaching his “ young idea how to shoot,” seemed 
a matter of some considerable doubt. I strove several 

imes for a glimpse of intelligence in his mind in vain. It! 
was like the labour of the Brazillean slave, digging in the 
sand for diamonds. 


** Where is Asia !” asked I. 


“ What causes the night ?” 

“The moon, sir.” 

I was quite satisfied as to the extent of his abilities, and 
passed on. 

The next was a clear complexioned, noble looking fellow, 
with large dark eyes and glossy hair, curled about his high 
temples ; his full lip was red like a girl’s, and his voice as 
sweet as music. He had a correct knowledge of what he 
had gone over, and a facility in learning whatever was 
placed before him. The few simple interrogations which I 
put to him were easily replied to, till at length he missed se- 
veral in succession. Then came a shadow over his bright 
merning face, and the tears stole up softly into his eyes, and 
hung upon their long lashes trembling. I could not but 
wonder to myself if he had a sister or a cousin who resem- 


? Sol went on. 


bled him ; but what was that to me 

The next had nothing to “istinguish him from boys in 
general. His countenance was one of those common faces 
which we never notice. He had pins stuck in the sleeve of 
his coat, and twine hanging out of the corners of his pock- 
et. Hus stockings had slipped down over his shoes, and the 
strings trailed along the floor. He fidgetted with his but- 
ton hole, and put his foot in his lap, and at length got one of 
his compamons laughing at something which he had in his 
hand. I called him to me, and he thrust it into his pocket, 
which stuck out from his body as if it contained the whole 
amount of his personal estate. I desired him to empty it upon 
the desk, and forth came a medley of school-boy treasures: 
isinglass—slate pencils—a ball—chewed India rubber— 
paper boats—a top, and among the rest, a fly-box, contain- 
ing a most unfortunate prisoner, who, without judge or jury, 
had been summarily condemned—his wings stnpped from 
his back, and he hanged by a hair rope on an appropriate pine 
wood gallows, which my friend had manufactured for the 
occasion. 

The other was an awkward, lubberly, overgrown creature, 
His hair 
stuck out straight on every side like a coat brush; he had a 
huge nose that occupied a third of his face, and he spoke 


with a pair of green eyes that looked like a cat's, 


with a cracked voice that had as little of melody in it as the 
filing ofa saw. He sat upon the bench with as little ani- 
mation as if he had been made out of putty, and though he 
did not answer any question, yet be exhibited no other 
sign of grief than might have been detected in a yawn that 
opened a mouth of most appalling dimensions, 

Now mark the caprices of fortune, Thirty years have 
gone with the wind. I have iaken an interest in watch- 
ing the progress of my littleclass. The last mentioned grew 
up into a poet. He has written some of the most delight- 
ful stanzas I ever read. 


nature, and a heart stored with all that ennobles and sweet- 


They breathe a soul of the highest 
ens lite. The dunce whom I first examined, at this instant 
holds an office in the service of the United States, where his 
deep knowledge of human nature, and his powerful talents, 
have made his name familiar to every ear, as his praises 
will be to future generations. He in whom I found nothing 
to distinguish him trom common boys, but his sloveniy ap- 
pearance, is now one of the neatest and wealthiest mer- 
chants in the city, and universally beloved tor his intelligence 
and virtue; and the other, whose sweet face and buil- 
liant mind won my affections immediately, and awakened 
the liveliest hopes of his future eminence, sleeps m the 
grave. y. 





THEATRICAL PORTRAITS, 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


PLACIDE. 
With the exception of the two great London houses, we 
question whether there is a theatre in England or America, 


| so strong in what is called “ low comedy” as the Park. Doubt- 
| less three as good actors as Hilson, Barnes, and Placide, are 


He reddened, put out his under lip, cast down his eyes, to be found ; but it would be extremely difficult to get three 


ind at length found words to say, 
‘On the map, sir.” 
* Point to it.” 


together with qualities so finely balanced—so excellent, yet 
so dissimilar, that in whatever requisites one is comparatively 
poor, another is proportionably rich—three who will play 


He stuck out his clumsy hand like the fore paw ofadanc- with equal spirit and effect im the same piece, and appear as 


ng bear, and pointed in a direction of about twenty degrees frequently together without jostling each other. 
something pleasing, and to those who know any thing of the 
everlasting feuds and jealousies of a green-room, something 
+ astomushing in the uninterrupted harmony with which, season 


above the horizon 
“* What causes the day?’ 
' The sun, sir.” 


There 1 


lafter season, these gentlemen “labour in their vocation.” 
They are a worthy triumvirate—three public benefactors, to 
whom the citizens ought to be grateful ; tor their talents have 
often given them pleasure in exchange for care; and many 
a merry hour and joyous laugh has been the result of thei: 
exertions 

Four or five years ago, Placide’s abilities were but litth 
known. He had risen from the lowest walks of the drama, 
and, as is common in such cases, the admiration of the audi 
They were 
slow to believe that one whom they had long been in the 


ence did not keep pace with his increasing ment. 


habit of regarding as not above medioc rity, could ever attain 
excellence, and strangers were often astonished at the slight 
This ts human nature 
we are unwilling to give up early impressions, or retract ex 


estimation in which he was held. 
pressed opinions, Had a strange actor of equal merits and 
some reputation, appeared before the same audience, he 
would instantly have become an object of unmingled admuira 
tion. This, however, could not last, and the unequivocal 
ability displayed by Placide in some parts commanded praise— 
praise attracted attention, and that was all that was wanted 
Since that time he has steadily and rapidly advanced in 
pubhe estimation—he has never once receded, and his course 
is still onward, 

To speak of Placide apart from the character he represent 
is difficult. We know that there are a string of set phrase 
going the rounds of the press, concerning actors “ identify 
ing themselves with the part they play,” and “losing 
themselves in the character they represent,” Ke. and, in 
some sense, this ts true, seeing that they frequently lose them 
selves, the character, the author, and the audience; but in 
reality, there is not one man ina thousand who possesses the 
gift of making the audience forget the actor in the part. Even 
It is the highest kind ot 
and as it appears to be fast becoming a settled rule 


in Kean it was sometimes wanting. 
pratse 4 
that all praise, to be worth the having, must be in the super. 
lative, a quality that is peculiar to the few, has been awarded 
without scruple to the million. Indeed, so very loosely and 
indiscriminately are these phrases applied, that we should 
not be surprised to see one of them tacked to a commenda 
tion of Barnes, who seldom or never “identifies” himselt 
with any thing, but simply plays Barnes, let him appear in 
what he will; and so amusing and successful ss he in that 
character, that he cannot do better than stick to 1t.—But 
Placide has in truth the taculty of appearing to be the charac 
ter he assumes; and we would mstance as a strong proof ot 
the soundness of this assertion, that of all the imitations ot 
celebrated actors that have been given in this city, not one 
And why is this? For the 
unple reason that he has no peculiarities common to all hie 


has been attempte d of Placide, 


characters, and the mitauion would not be recognised unless 
the audience had seen him inthe part umitated. Not so with 
many—Barnes, for instance, Let a good unitation of lim 
be given in any character, and though nine-tenths of the 
audience have never seen tim in that peculiar character, the 
general resemblance will be instantly appreciated, 

In articles like the present, which must of necessity be 
brief, it would be impossible to enter into a minute examina’ 
tion of the various excellencies of Mr. Placide in the wide 
range of parts in which he appears. There are three dis 
tinct classes in which he is without an equal, namely, old 
men, or rather middle aged gentlemen, drunken servante, 
and kind-hearted, simple country lads, As a sample of the 
three we would instance the Marquis in the Cabinet, Anto- 
nio in the Marnage of Figaro, and Zekiel Homespun in the 
Heir at Law. In the last he would probably be successful 
either at Drury Lane or Covent Garden, His Lord Ogleby 
we did not so much admire; it was a creditable perfor- 
mance, but rather stiff and with scarcely enough of the cox 
comb, and appeared what he himself termed it, an attempt 
Upon the whole, hes a tine— almost a faultless actor, with 
a rich natural veinof humour, free from the alloy of buffoon 
erv. There are only two things of his which we remember 
without pleasure, namely, a portion of his Peter in Romev 
and Juliet, and an ill-yudged attempt to give a ludicrous ex- 
expression to the word “bubble” in the caldron scene m 
Macbeth, while enacting one of the The sinful 
deed was certainly committed by one of the beldams, and 
If it were not, we ask 


witches, 


we unwillingly thought by Placide 
his pardon: af it were, he may be assured of one thing— 
that though deservedly a great favourite with the public 
Shakspeare is still a greater c 
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THEATRICAL NOTICES. 


PARK THEATRE, 

Thy 
manager has used every exertion to procure first-rate talent 
in every department, and these exertions have been liberally 
rewarded by the public. 


Tue present season is fast drawing to a close. 


We do not recollect any preceding 
year to have been so fertile in new pieces; two baving been 
produced since our last. One of them, the “ Nymph of the 
‘irotto,” is from the teeming pen of Dimond, a person who 
has written more successful nonsense than any gentleman 
living ; and who, in the present instance, has succeeded in 
concocting alight and pleasant summer piece. The scenery 
is showy, the dresses rich, the language extravagant, and 
the incidents improbable. A principal cause of its favourable 
reception, was the acting of Barnes, which was positively, 
and of Clara Fisher, which was superlatively, fine. The latter 
bids fair, in at least three or four different lines of character, 
v“ ‘ 


do not say this ina moment of thoughtless admiration of 


to be one of the finest actresses that ever trod the stage 


this fascinating girl, but think it an assertion which will be 
fully borne out by an impartial analysis of her varied per- 
formances. 

Of the new farce produc ed on Monday, entitled “ Gretna 
Gireen,” we have only space to say, that it was very amu 
ing and well received. 


THE BOWERY THEATRE. 

Great attraction has been furnished at this establishment, 
by the spirited and popular performances of Miss Rock ; and 
we believe she has met with all the encouragement which 
the nature of the season, the numerous other diversions, and 
the low state of the public purse would allow. Dramatu 
stock is not very high in New-York at present, and, in re- 
commending that of the Bowery, we speak in favour of un- 
Great 


disputed claims to public patronage expense ha 


been incurred to render this house a worthy temole of the 


fine arts,” and such eflorts should not go unrewarded 


THE AMERICAN OPERA HOUSE 
Has signalised itself by the production of a very si 
* Death Fetch.” 
tale of “ The 


novelist 


gular and peculiar drama, entitled the 
it founded 
Fetches ;” and the plot and incidents of th 
closely followed, with the exception, that the scene of action 


is on the celebrated Banimn’s 


are 


is, for obvious reasons, transferred from Ireland to Germany, 
the only true ground for mystifications of all kinds, The 
present piece is sui generis; nothing similar to it having 
ever been produced upon the stage. ‘This ts strange ; for in 
the annals of superstition we do not know of any thing so 
appalling as the properties imputed to the “ Death Feteh.” 
It closely resembles the Scottish wraith, except that the 
wraith is seen unmediately preceeding, or at the moment the 
person expires, while the fetch wanders about for an inde 








nite period before the catastrophe ; and there is really 
something very horrible and bewildering in the idea of this 
flitting to and fro of the spirit betore its final departure 


Peter Schemil without his shadow is nothing to this concep- 
tion of the duplicate of a man—a being that is net himself, and 
vet is himself, and acting for him, and as him, without his 
knowledge. Itis scarcely distinct and tangible enough for the 


tage, and the author (John Howard Payne,) deserves much 


praise for the skilful and dramatic manner in which he has 
developed this perplexing piece of superstition. —The drama 
had justice done it by the tine acting of Mrs. Blake, Mr. 
Cowell, and Mr. Archer, though the latter had many difi- 


culties to surmount, as regarded personal appearance ; his 
robust frame and strongly marked features beme rather 


curious specimens of a nervous, lnaginative, 
Ot the 


delicate, and 


manner m which the has been 


dying student. piees 
produced, we can speak with unqualified praise, the machi- 
nery, shadews, blue-lights, &c. being in most effective order 


MR. KEAN. 
Like a phemx emerging from destruction, this elastic 
heing, bidding defiance to disease and the doctors, is once 
more shining ae brilliant a etar as ever in the theatrical 
(irmament. Scarce had the news reached us of his having 
been struck with the palsy, and ine ipaecitated tor hte from 
appearing on the stage, than later news announced his re- 
in Shvlock, to a fashionable 


appearance and crowded audi- 


ence in Dublin! Truly may we say of Richard’s representa- 
tive, as Catesby says of Richard himself, 
The king enacts more wonders than a man.’ 
MR. FORREST. 

Our distinguished and favourite tragedian has made a gold- 
en round through the southern states. He is shortly ex- 
pected to arrive in this city. We ensure him a hearty and 
profitable welcome. 

MADAME MALIBRAN. 
It is rumoured that this astonishing actress and vocalist 
Her success in Europe 
Should 


may shortly return to this country. 
is no great warranty forthe accuracy of the report. 
it be true, however, the fable of the “ apple of discord,” will 


be likely to be realized among our managers. 





LETTERS FROM EUROPE, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 
Paris, May 1, 122). 

My pear M.—IN my last I told you, among other things, 
that it had seemed good unto me to absent myself fora while 
trom the great Babylon, and solace myself with an excursion to 
the antipodes—moral I mean, not physical. By the way, how 
very singular it 1s that between two nations, there should be 
30 very insignificant a number of geographical miles, yet 
so startling a dissimilanty in every possible attribute of hu- 
manity! On one side of a puny strait of six and twenty 
miles English, exists a people sturdy in form, and sedate in 
disposition ; brimful of pride and prejudices, hugely given to 
thinking, but by no means distinguished for colloquial volubi- 
lity; rich, haughty and ostentatious; brave and quarrelsome ; 
domineering ever, yet the dupes of all other nations ; egotis- 
tic yet benevolent, warm hearted, yet of solemn and ungra- 
cious demeanor, in short, a mere congregation of all sorts of 


incongruities: on the other, a race of lighthearted, light- 
headed, and lightheeled philosophers, whose tongues from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, are never at rest fora 
moment; poor but happy, brave yet good natured and peace- 
ible, much more punning than pugnacieus, wanderers over 
every portion of the globe, yet every where at home, and 
every where the same, light, airy, pleasant, sociable fellows, 
that would 


talk than either 


rather tight than work, dance than fight, and 


ina word, in every possible or supposable 
point of character, the very contrast of their serious neigh- 
bours : 


tin 


and this extremity of opposition has endured for ages 


une nished, exists now in all its breadth of contrast, and 


in all human likelihood will endure until both kingdoms are 
obliterated and their habitants have discppeared to make 


room tor some new race ol conquerors or colonists from 


Tonbakto or California. Phen what treatises have been 


labonously written to account for this strange Opposition ; 


and all to no purpose, for nobody is as yet one whit the 


wiser tor al! their sage deductions. For my own part, I 


have never given myself uny trouble to discover or imagine 
an explanation ; enough tor me to know that such is the 
fact, and being so, as Paul Pry says, “ tis very mysterious— 


very mysterious indeed.” 


But to return to my starting place : youknow the celerity 
| 


of my movements, you wul not theretore be astonished to 
hof April resolved to abscond 
17th Ttook my place inthe Dover coach, 
L’s,, at6 P. M. mounted the 


box, and by daylight the next morning was eating a com- 


learn that having on the L6t 
tor a season, on the 


hurried round to drop my T. T 


fortable breaktast within sight of the French coast ; at nine 


embarked on board the paquebot, and at half past 12 was 


staring for wonderments in Calais. Most English tourist 


with a very pardonable nationality of feeling, prefer to cross 
the channel in the English steamer; for you must know 
that the narrow space between France 1 England is 


traversed every day by several steamboats (as you call them) 
of both nations ; but my desire was to get out of Jolin Bull's do- 
minions as soon as possible, and I knew thata French paque- 
bot would be as decidedly France to a traveller, as the very 
Apropos to this, I have 
been speculating for the last half hour upon the causes of 
; the 


moment you step on board a French vessel you perceive that 


capital of his most christian majesty. 
this complete transition. 


The tact is indisputable 


you have changed your national locality, but this perception 





low the embarkment on board an E 


does not fo iwlish steam- 


er. I remember when I first came to England, that finding 
some ditticulty or rather delay in getting up to Liverpool with 
the ship, we left her in the channel and went on board one 


of the Insh steamers, which took us to the town; but it did 
not seem to me like being actually in England till we land- 
ed ; with some few exceptions, such as the inferiority of the 
vessel to our own glorious North River boats, the Englis} 
banner,and one or two other little matters, | could have eas). 
enough imagined myself sailing in our own waters and u 
sight of my own native land ; but here there was no such possi- 
bility, no mistaking for a moment the fact that | was upon 
French (constructive) ground, or rather a French deck. I 
could not be altogether that there were many French passen 
gers, for | have been similarly situated before without th 
were not more French than En 


feeling, and besides there 


I have come at last to the conc'usion that the effect 


glish. 
was produced principally if not entirely by the air of matte: 
of-courseness (i Limay com a word,) with which they ad 
dressed me in their own language, as if it did not once ocen 
At 


home you must have observed a kind ot hesitation, an air ot 


to them that I could possibly speak in any other tongue. 


doubt, in the first address of a foreigner, as though he wa 
suspicious of not being understood ; here there was no sucl 
thing, and if this is not a good explanation, “I give it up. 
The 


costumes so ditierent trom those to which Thad of late beer 


I was exceedingly amused with my fellow vovagers. 


accustomed (they were mostly of the lower orders ;) thei 
Joh 
Bull tor want of knowing the feeling calls “ trivolity,”’) and 


good humour and indomitable gait: -de-ceur, (or what 


the liveliness of their discourse kept me in a high state o 


entertainment during the whole trajet (.dnglice “ passage.” ) 
One hively little body of a grisette in particular, atforded me 
an infinite taund of amusement ; her me mory set med to be a 
perfect magazine ot melody, a store house of songs which 
she continued to carol forth irom the moment the paddles 
were put in motion until we reached the pier, with occa 
sional interruptions by the most appalling tits of sea-sick 
; i 


sheer lightness of hear 


but she 


ness struggle between 


was a 


and deadly nausea tor the mastery ; satisties 


soon 


me that nothing on earth can conquer the inherent liveliness 


ot a gay good natured Frenchwoman ; she had a joke or a 


evel 


repartee for every one and from every one on board ; 
the sententrous old eapitaine, in spite ot the dignity of his 


croix de la legion d’honneur, could not withstand her smiles 


and her good humour. It was bitterly cold and the 


at 


wine 


blew g 1, wrapped in a large great coat and a 
but she 


and a bnghtand gaud\ 


owuns;: 





cloak to boot, was actually shivering ; had a new 


and very tasteful cap upon her head, 


dre ss; could she have the heart to hide these glorie s beneat! 
a bonnet and , 


a cloak Forbid it vanity, not she ; I see le 


now, holding tirmly with one hand by one of the ropes 


yielding to every motion of the vessel, daneing (when she 


could,) singing and waving her spare operative to all that 


looked at her, smiling and chattering, the very image ot a 


heart that had no place for care or sorrow—I almost eny 


he r, cold asitwas 


The view of Calais from the water side 1s rather tine 


tall spires pereing the clouds, its superb mole or quay whi 


its light house in tront, otf 


tha! 


extends nearly a mile in length 


picturesque and singular form, the crowds of people 


swarm upon the quay and wharves as any vessel comes up 
all tl.ese together torma picture that the eye rests upon wit 


pleasure, The city itself is built upon a low piece of lan 


which stretches away to the left, nsing as it recedes and 


terminating abruptly in a lofty and perpendicular bluff at 
some distance on the other side the coast continues lov 
ind is finally lost in the horizon, where it cannot be distin 
gushed trom the sca that bounds it. Calais is a very goo 
specimen of a French town, bearing not the slyhtest vestigs 
of having once been inhabited by English. The scene tha! 
presents itself on landing is ludicrous in the extreme The 
staring, fidgetty, obstreperous mob ; the authoritative gen 


WVarmes; and the yelling, busthng, squabbling porters trom 


the different hotels screaming forth the names of their re 
establishments, Quillac, Quillac! Meurice! Dessein 
Hotel d’Angleterre! de Europe! Xc. or of places for whic} 


pective 


they have lines of stages, Paris, Paris' Boulogne! St.Omers 
and a thousand other unimaginable sounds, are enough t« 
of the most imperturbable ascetic 


The assiduity of 


provoke a smile on the face 
that everdenied himself a moment's rairth 


these rascals of porters is intolerable ; I had my hands filled 


with greasy cards,my cars stunned with their braying,and my 


sides punched with their confounded clbows, til T was he 
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nad. Itisin vain to tell them that you have engaged a 
lace, or that you do not want to go to any of the places 
‘hey propound to you. Getting rid of them by either of 
They fol- 


ow you to the custom-house, seemingly determined to 


these methods is utterly out of the question. 


arry their point (that is, you and your luggage) vi et armis, 
i told one fellow, or rather asked him with a very expressive 
tone, if he wanted me to knock him down? An Englishman 
n his place, would have tried his hand upon me on the in- 
stant; but my Corypheus bowed and smiled with the ut- 
vost good nature, and said “ People do not knock each other 
down in France, Monsieur ;” my heart smote me at the mo- 
ment, but why should I care for a Frenchman’s feelings? are 
they not slaves and papists, and do they not eat frogs and 
vear wooden shoes? After undergoing the usual inspec- 
tion at the douane or custom-house, which, though strict, 
: executed with the utmost civility, and what is still better 
promptly, and gazing for some hours about the town, I set 
off tor Abbeville, in the diligence, a huge, unwieldy, rum- 
bling monster of a vehicle, (comfortable hewever,) drawn 
by six horses, two wheelers, and four leaders abreast ; the 
manager or conducteur sits in front ina snug little cuddy 
hole called the coupé, but he has nothing to do with the driv- 
ing part of the business ; his occupation seems to be a sort 


of general superintendence over the whole concern, passen- 


yers, passports, luggage, tolls and all; in the performance of 


hich he exercises a most unaccountable activity and rest- 
essness; ts here, there, and every where in an instant; 
ow down and behind the vehicle, now popping his blue 
ap and important visage in among the passengers, the next 
1oment in his own snuggery, and then again betore you 
ould dream of such a thing, aloft among the luggage. The 
iorses are guided bya postillion who rides one of the wheel- 
ers and drives the leaders with rope reins; they do not 
make use of horns or bugles as in England and at home, but 
announce their approach and departure by a desperate crack- 
ng of their whips, which they flourish about their heads 
vith a dexterity equalled only by the great black fellow that 
nsed to beat the bass-drum in the regiment to which you 
velonged some years ago.—You remember him, I dare say. 
N. B. Expect another scrawl! soon—that is, if I aim in tine 
umour, Adieu, yours, most punctiliously, J. u, 
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The present Number.—We have the satisfaction this week 
presenting our subscribers with an elegant copperplat 
ngraving of one of the most splendid public edifices which 
lorn our native city, executed ina manner that does credit 
»the skill of the artist, and surpasses any ornament of a 
sunilar kind in this or any other periodical published in the 
United States. But not alone with mechanical embellish- 
nent do we entertain the hope or ambition of rendering our 
PUser llany of to-day acer ptal le to the } ublie. By the kindly 
} 


id efficient aid of our correspondents we have been ena- 


bled to fill our columns with a great variety of intere sting 
iatter, altogether original, and, as we think, well caleulated 
2 please and instruct the general reader: nor has music, 


Beyond ail else ve soul that loves it much 
vithheld her soothing influence. Our selection is a popular 


n hour's 


und delightful piece, which, we trust, will give « 


ising recreation to our lady readers. 


While on the subject of self, we cannot refrain from the 
expression of out surprise to see a wee hly tatement ushered 
detore the world by a contemporary of its superior claim to 

heapness. Not todwell on the fact, that not a line of it is 

miginal, but “ borrowed from itselt,” under another name, 
we shall sunply remind its conductors of an anecdote we 
published about a year since, of a clergyman, who, after in- 
fornunag a querist that the compensation he received was one 
hundred pounds a-year, and being told that it was poor pity, 
ejoined, * Yes, but I take care to give them poor preaching 
for it.” 

When the ¢ xpenses of the Mirror are taken into consider- 
ation for its engravings, its music, its superior typographic al 
beauty, and the quantity of its orginal iatter, it will be pro- 
nounced by all impartial and competent judges, as being in 
tact afforded at a lower rate than any other similar work in 
Amenca, if not in the world. 


vhereby we live,” we have only to refer to the extent of our 


To explain the “ means 


subscription list, and the character of those who honour it 
with their names. 

N.B.—The first number of the serenth volume will be 
issued on the eleventh of next month. No effort shall be 
wanting on our part to render the Mirror, as it advances in 
honourable age, more and more worthy of the flattering 


patronage it already enjoys 





Temperance,—We are happy to perceive the sustamed 
efforts which are making by the societies instituted for the 
purpose, to spread and diffuse the observance of this cardi- 
nal virtue. Day after day, and night after night, is the evi- 
dence brougt home to the most superticial observer, that 
the mordinate use of the unhallowed cup is the besetting 
sin of our land; the immediate, never ceasing, and all per- 
vading cause of one half of the distress and enme which 
disgrace and afflict this otherwise favoured country. The 
wide prevalence of a depraved taste for ardent drink, and 
the unlimited and unrestricted facilities every where tempt- 
ing its constant indulgence, and deriving their protection 
from the laws, are the two great obstacles to be encounter- 
ed in the attempt to banish this vice from among us. Rea- 
son, and an appeal to the better feelings of our nature, will 
do much to counteract and lessen the force of the first, and 
accordingly we find, trom the report last made to the “Ame- 
rican Te mperance Society .”’ that much has been accom- 
plished to subdue the fondness for strong liquors. — It is ac- 
tually asserted, that, in the eastern portion of this country, 
the consumption of spirits has diminished one half, and in the 
whole United States, one third! This is a gratifying eir- 
cumstance, evincing the great good which may be produced 
by combined exertion and radical reform. But how is the 
second obstacle to be removed? How are the cupidity of the 
law, and the timidity and selfish policy of lawgivers to be satis- 
fied? Once overcome thus dithiculty, establish it as a positive 
injunction that liquors are poisons, and make it the interest 
as it is the duty, of police oflicers to intoree it, and then 
your success is comple te, your triumph ove r Vice, over rinsery, 
is achieved, Until this is accomplished, your labour is only 
half done. Se long as the crystal glass allures, m each well 
lighted shop, the passing traveller, and mvites him to repose 
his wearied frame, and retresh his parched lips at the expense 
of his earnings and his health, so long as the watchful sen- 
tinelis at his post to warn the well-ineline 1 lest they beconne 
imbecile water-drinkers, so long does the evil threaten to 
return. We would not have it understood that we ar 


opposed to mns and taverns altogethe No—they are 


wanted; but, for the good of the public , for the mterest of 
their very owners, they should be tew, and they should pay 
a heavy tax. The drone should not be allowed to relieve his 
beggary by ministering to the vicious propensities, and 
pampenng the inordinate appetites of his nenghbours,. The 
landlord should posses sutlicrent character to give assurance 
that he felt an interest in the well-being of the community, 
betore he be allowed to open a house of public entertainment 
Then it will be his inclination, as well as lus obligation, to 
! 


see temperance and decorum observed within his door 


And is this not fair? “ No,” at will be said, ** trade should be 
open to all men ; the meansot livelihood must not be mono- 
po ized bv the few, to the exclusion of the many.” Is not 
the clergyman, the lawyer and the physician, « ed te pay 


so much tor his education and his license, betore he 1s allowed 


to adnunister to the religious, civil, and physical Wants of lu 
tellow-citizens?) And does not a regard tor the public satety 
So it int 





require the inp sition of this tax—il 
soit will be deemed 


and the restramts of tais monopoly—i 
Why, then, not othertrades?) Why shall a man be allowed 
to pursue, tor his own benetit, that whic , which mau 
destructive of the peace, the virtues, and the happiness of 
If the law can 


those around him’? The answer is plain. 
unpose fen, it may one hundred, nay, one thousand 
dollars, on the venders of spirituous liquors, The law was, 
or should be, intended to promote the publi coud Let it 
then be rendered efficent, and answer tts great ends 

City Dispensary.—The trustees of Un charity are mak 
the most strenuous efforts to procure sufficient! sto enal 


" : i } 
them to erect an appropriate bulla. iv to accommodate they 


officers and patients, As yet, they have not been successtul a 


could have been, desires The great demands made upon 


by the distresses of the poor 


the liberality of the public, 
during the last winter, have been assigned as the cause 


Surely this argument will not prevail for ever, All have 


superfluities of which to dispose, and which, if appropriated 
to the purposes of the dispensary, will go far to obviate a 
recurrence of claims from the indigent. This institution, 
unlike other eleemosynary institutions, holds out no induce 
ments to bergary and indolence; it relieves no fictitious 
wants, pampers no vicious propensities, and creates no new 
locus for piuperism It m stera to the sick simply. li 


h ! the hospital from being filled to 


prevents th almshouse and 
overflowing ; it diminishes the public burdens, and restores, 
by timely advice and positive aid, to the industrious mecha 
nic and labourer, the means of procuring a livelihood for him 
self and family. Again we ask the oft-re peated question, 


shall its claims be unregarded ? 


Fourth of July.— As the anniversary of our glorious indepen 

dene approac hes, the signs of its appropriate and general 
celebration multiply. Let us hope that no more booths will 
be erected around the Park and Battery,—let them be trans 
ported to the regions of Washington-square, We take v« 

casion to express the hope that on this festive day, no de- 
moustrations of dissatistaction will be apparent among the 
nulitary. The late orders of the commander-in-chief, re-or- 
ganizing the several brigades, have given nse to several dis 


putes relative to rank. All these, we trust, will be adjusted 


if not, buried in oblivion on that sacred day. 


City Convention. —Much is hoped from this august assem 
blage of sage grave men, who meet on Tuesday next, to 
devise proper methods whereby we, their humble constituents 
may be governed more wisely, more economically, and more 


efficiently, than “ after the old sort.” They have a responsible 
task imposed upon them, and let them look to it. The eves 
of all Gotham will be upon them, We shall, like the chiel in 
Captain Gross, be “ amang them taking notes, and faith 
we'll prent them.” Therefore, look to it, ye men of the con 


vention 

-Inimals.—There is a curious anomaly in the characters o! 
some beasts between their conformation and their conduct 
We have frequently stood for hours in menageries, watching 
the operations of the vanous animals contained in them 
and puzzled ourselves in vain to account for the discrepan 
cies which have been presented between what we had a 
right to expect and what we tound. The elephant for exam 
ple, the most huge, ungainly, clumsy beast of nature, with 
a form apparently the least fitted for active exercise, is yet 
almost constantly in motion ; bobbing his head up and down 
twisting lus trunk about, turning hunself round and round 
and round again, or exercising his muscles in some mode or 
other Phe same with bears ; with forms no better adapted 
toa state of motion, they seem to have no greater predilec 


tion than the elephant for a state of rest If they are not 


rolling and tumbling heels over head, they are perpetually 


wandering back and torward from one end of their den to 


the other, with a restless, weary expression of countenance, 
that is ludicrously contrasted with their awkward config 
uration. The tiger on the contrary, the leopard, the pan 
ther, and in fact all the vaneties of the cat-kind, whose 


nis admurably calculated for motion and agility 





realmost constantly to be en stretched lazily along, and 


ire rou 1 with ditlicult, iow os thas anomaly to be ac 
ounted for? oris the ca reversed at mght? 
Jail and Bridewell.—We have lately recewed several com 
1 endle byect of the removal of thes« 
et but we most respectfully decline then 
ition It is in va Go and ask the Emperor ot 
China t licate the thre he has inhented from Fee-fo-fum 
the Autocrat of R 1 to give up his views on St. Sophia's 
teen e Pope of Rome to « off lus whiskers—Judge 
Miller to relinquish the cury of his tenth segar”’—but 
not the corporation of the city of New-York to give up then 
two darli twin » beauty—the Jail and Bridewell 
Church of the «Iscension.—This edifice has been completed 
’ P crated to Ww up, inder the care of the Rev 
Manton Fastbur It is ac te and pure model of arc! 
ail — 


New Traredy.—We have been favoured with a perusa 
of a manuseript tragedy, entitled “ Scio’s Fall and Revenge, 
founded, as its name implies, upon the recent cata trophe in 


that unhappy island. The plot is interesting, and full ot 
incident; the characters generally well drawn, and the 
author frequently exhibits a freedom of style and beauty 


of sentiment, not often found in native dramatic productions 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. Not with the noble poet can I say, i Ah, no! faithful mem'ry will often recall 
*L have not loved the world but the world me | Each look that Was sweetest, each action most dear 
DREAMS. Hath loved not, though my heart from Infe’s young day | And I care not for ought that on earth can befall, 
To all around it clung teo fervently! ¥ j If thou art but constant, if thou art sincere. 
Tar dreams of infancy what thought can trace ? Alas! T know not what the spell may be | Then turn, fairy spirit, these fears to allay, 
. . 2 » | » plac . , J ood ° » Mary 8} . rt 
See ao Ceseating tp, Os - wt 2 , » Which thus for ave hath sealed affection’s spring | This heart to its wonted kind feelings restore, 
Which seeks with upwaid glance its mother's fac But it hath trozen into apathy. } And drive these dark visions of fancy away 
= pamneese gene Seew's sanquility~ What reck I now what life may henceforth bring ? ¢ | From a soul that ne’er harbour’d such fancies before. Ani 
Oh! tell me - that soulless apathy Vain is its joy or gloom—my heart is withering THYAZA 
Dwells in that look, and m tho-«e smiles which seem : | 
Like April sunbeams dunpling tittully — FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
The quiet bosom of some trancuil stream— von sen ie a ‘ i 
Whether of earth or heaven, infancy bath its dream. R THE NEW-TORK MIRROR. TO MY FRIEND. 
And childhood hath its dream !—smile not at those TO A DEPARTED SISTER. Our hearts are one—the tie 
Vhose emiles and tears alike are bright and bret’ That binds them to each other nought can rend 
The Janus-future unto them but shows Spirit beloved! [ will not mourn, } You in far different paths our lot must he— 
Its face of smiles ; to them the harrowing leat For thee, the change of earth for heaver | Our fortunes cannot blend 


Of memory is sealed, they know not grief.— Rut only shed, o'er thoughts which burn Thine is the sunny hour 








Smile at their childish fancies ye who may! Re fulge nt in aff ction’s urn, | Of love, and hope, and gladness—mine the nigh 
Uheir dreams are realized, and thus the chef Those sacred tears which fall forgiver Of grief—the tempest’s desolating power 
Desire ef all they wish attained—ah, stay, : My «ister, who from childhood’s hours, | Hath o'er me shed its blight. 
Ye days of childhood, why do ye fleet away On me thy sympathies bestowed Seloved and loving, thou 
é Se an fg, 
Youth has its dream—a dream of love and joy Who culled tor me lite’s by-way flowers Living wilt be most cherished—mourned when deac 
Too brief, too beautiful, too passing bright ! _ sorrowed when its fitful showers I unregarded to the grave must bow 
For life's reality must soon destroy My carly manhood's hopes o’erflowed Unwept, unvisited my narrow bed 





Those hopes which shine with all too-dazziing light The sainted memory of thy love, ‘ Ah. no! there yet is ene 
« there s one, 
Beauty is in each form which meets the sight, Deep im my breast responsive wake oe ae , till will heet 
, Who, though none else remember, still will heey 
usic is in each word which then is spoken, Regret for days which heace must move Ste jenna in hes heath. end oh enen 
. " n h age r mi an 
lhe buoyant spirit deems each fresh delight Without thy prayer, where’er I rove Me ods ly oes will weep ; 
“ i onely grave will wee 
Is but of future happiness the token Without thy tear, when grief o’ertakes . 
Such is the dream of youth—sweetest and soonest brok Wilt thou not? Do Terr 
O still, sweet sister, thr 1 in ligt } 
. stl, t sister, throned in light In deeming thou wilt love the unloved one 
And when youth's visions bright have passed away, Shed down the rays of guardian care That thou wilt breathe thy gentle sighs for her 
And the experienced heart, now cold and tame, And may thy virtues, mirrored bright : Nor her one ee ling “ un? " 
Rreaks from each former idol's potent sway, Upon our souls, dispel the night 4 — 
In its romantic dreams no more the same, Whuch grieving love has gathered there Francis Sweet thought! thou yet canst cheer, 
What are the dreams of manhood ? fortune, fame | With a strange joy, this drooping heart of mi 





Oh, vain ambition! e’en though gratified Tis sweet to think for me will fall ene tear 








With all the pomp of wealth, the pride of name _ . . | And sweeter still to deem it will be tArne 
Is the sick yearning of the soul supplied oo ee eee 
With all the imagined good, for which so long it s ghed TO JANE . 7 
ANE. 


I too have had my dream, my vain, vain dream, GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 














That yet affection would to me impart I hou hast fled, fairy form, other visions to bless kamal —— a 
A charm to smooth and cheer life's troubled strean With the smile of thy lip and the glance of thine eye "| Published every Saturday, at 163 William-street, between Beekm 
To blunt the sting of sorrow's keenest dart ad Other hopes to revive, other friendships profess, and Ann streets. —Terms four dollars per annum, payable in advance 
Phat vet this pining spirit and lone heart Other thoughts to enchain, other hearts to defy No subscription received for exs period than one vear Fach volun 
The love of those around me might obtain— And have I then cherished these feelings in vain? contains four hundred and sixteen roval quarto pages, five copperplat 
And I have been awakened! could | start } My warmest affections thus placed Pd thy power engravings, un ng the title and fitty two popular melodies af 
From that sweet dream with an unclouded brain Must hopes so long silently nurtured, again liranged with ace mniments f piano forte For the names ot © 
And know thatlife's best vearebave all been spent im Vain Thus wither away with th blight of an hour ’ } agents, thro l d ¢ the first page of the co" 











